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explored by John Cabot. It is notable as an isolated instance of that attribution at the time of its production. Lok may have inferred his statement from the Paris Map (with which, however, it does not exactly coincide) or he may have had independent information. He is known to have been an assiduous collector of documents on discovery.
Robert Thorne the younger wrote from Seville in 1527 that his father and Hugh Elyot had discovered the New Found Land. We cannot tell certainly to what voyage he alluded, but he appended these words to his statement of the fact: "of the which there is no doubt, (as now plainly appeareth) if the mariners would then have been ruled and followed their Pilot's mind, the Land of the Indians from whence all the Gold cometh had been ours: for all is one coast, as by the Card appeareth, and is aforesaid".1 In 1527 the conquest and the gold of Mexico were current topics in Spain, and Thome's land of the Indians must be Mexico. He means then that his father's voyage was in the direction of Mexico,, but failed to reach it. Because Hugh Elyot was a member of a company for western discovery formed in 1502 it has been generally assumed that the voyage above described must have been made at or after that date. It is not necessarily true. There is nothing to preclude the possibility that the elder Robert Thorne and Hugh Elyot were the companions of John Cabot, and it is the most natural interpretation of the statement that they were the discoverers. Their expedition had a pilot. Why may he not have been Cabot himself? Although, as we know, he was the mainspring and director of the whole enterprise, it is not inexplicable that a Bristol man's passing allusion to the affair should push him into the background and make the Bristol merchants the leaders. That was conceivably the Bristol point of view. Thome's statement, therefore, must not be rejected as possible (although by no means proved) evidence on the Cabot expeditions. If it is such, its reference is rather to the second and more extended effort than to the reconnaissance of 1497*
We pass next to the assertions made by Pedro de Ayala in his letter written to the Spanish sovereigns on July 25, 1498^ His testimony on various points has already been quoted, but his statements on John Cabot's map and its interpretation have been reserved to this place in the enquiry. His general position was that Spanish rights were being invaded and that a false report had been made of the discoveries; on which account he had complained to Henry VII but had received no satisfaction. De Ayala
1  No. 13. Note that this quotation is from the MS., whose critical phrase was altered by Hakluyt in his printed version of Thome's work.
2  No. 33, De Ayala's letter.